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them could be induced to find an intermediary solution in common, i.e. some kind of federation allied to the U.S.S.R. (and also to Britain), but not as a Soviet dependency, provided that such a solution enabled them to pursue their own aims over a wide area. In. spile of some polemics in War and the Working Classes, provoked by right-wing advocates of Danubian union of the type described in the last section, such a solution would fit well into what is known of the political aims of the U.S.S.R. But it would lose its whole raison fitn, from the socialist point of view, if it were very incomplete, i.e. if Austria should remain within the German orbit or become the victim of a Hapsburg restoration, or if the present Hungarian regime should be preserved. Considerations of security would probably induce all left-wingers to find the maximum protection where it could be found, i.e. behind the bayonets of the Red Army.
The other great popular force in the Danube countries, together with the Labour movement a likely supporter of federation, is the Peasants' movement. In Czechoslovakia and Austria l it forms a political force second only to Labour ; in Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria it would certainly be in free elections an overwhelming political power. In Hungary, where agriculture is still dominated by semi-feudal conditions, a strong-peasants1 movement would inevitably arise out of the destruction of these conditions, unless circumstances forced the coming Hungarian revolution into1 Bolshevist forms. It is, indeed, from the political camp of the Peasants' movement that the most serious proposals for post-war Danubian federation come.
The real difficulty with such proposals from that side is the fact that, like the economic position of the peasant himself, the political attitude of the Peasants3 parties is not unequivocal. Both of them can. be interpreted in the terms of the rural middle-class which desires to preserve private property and the maximum amount of private enterprise compatible with the interest of a group that is unable to hold its own on the market unless organised by cooperatives and supported by the state. They can also be interpreted in the terms of that part of the working people which has still preserved ownership of the main instruments of production, and desires a way of transformation to the planned society of the future that will preserve a maximum of personal freedom. Both points of view have been represented in all the Peasants' movements concerned. Their mutual strife, with its complica-
1 In the shape of the peasant wing of the Catholic party.